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Editorial 


Tue old snobbery in to public libraries expressed itself in the 
phrase “ the provision of the illiterate for the illiterate by the illiterate - 
—a phrase which is too literate to have had any but an easily recog- 
nizable origin. It was always h itical or ignorant, or both, of 
course, but the snobbery it r has faded into its true values 
to-day. Recent careful analyses of the registers of a few public 
libraries go to show that the greater number of readers are aétual 


ratepayers, and many of them substantial ones. The old fear of the 
“ free” library with its charity associations has gone, except perhaps 
in such quarters as originated the phrase quoted above. A fair 
reflection of this was a remark in a very recent public case where 
the counsel asked a witness who complained that she had “ to get 
pocket money to buy books” if she did not know of free libraries, 
and the presiding Chancellor of the Diocese of Norwich remarked 
that he had obtained books from the County Library. On all sides, 
too, we hear that the issues from public libraries at this Easter have 

This increased use is unfortunately co-incident with what we hope 
are temporary reductions in library budgets. None of the libraries, 
however, has suffered so severely as Sheffield, which los one-fifth 
of its entire income, as we recorded last month. The usual “ cut” 
has been from 2 to 5 per cent. As for salaries : experience has varied, 
but in many towns there have been cuts, on the ground that as teachers 
had been reduced so must library workers be; a most unjust conclu- 
sion seeing that library assistants are paid much smaller salaries for 
similar qualifications. + * * * 

By an interesting and appropriate coincidence, Mr. Charles 
Riddle, the Librarian at Bournemouth, completes his jubilee of public 
library service in the year in which the L.A. Conference is to be held 
for the second time in the town he serves. A north-countryman, 
at an early age Mr. Riddle became sub-librarian to James Duff Brown 
in the then revolutionary library of Clerkenwell (a library in which, 
be it remarked, one of his own Bournemouth sub-librarians, Mr. 
W. G. Wilding, holds the same office). As befitted a loyal colleague, 
and in commonsense, Mr. Riddle became an apostle of open access, 
and on his a to Bournemouth in 1895 installed that system 
in a converted shop in Cumnor Terrace. From that small beginning 
Mr. Riddle has built up a system of central library and six branches, 
all in permanent open-shelf buildings, issuing a million volumes 
annually ; and assistants he has trained are heads of many well-known 
libraries elsewhere. * * * * 

The Publisher and Bookseller has been exercised to answer the 
question : Should the book-lists issued by the National Book Council 
be selected or not? To this we, as librarians, would probably 
that the ultimate p of the list is to provide reader with 
guidance : the bookseller and the librarian are only channels through 
which this provision is made. If this is so, two important conclusions 
must emerge: first, the books must be , and second, the 
selection must be made from all books and not merely from those at 
present in publishers’ lists. Some of the very best books may, tem- 
porarily or permanently, be out of print. The difficulty lies, not in 
determining whether seletion shall be made, but in who shall make it. 
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The Publishers’ Circular does not serve any useful purpose by 
Stating in “ Notes of the Week” that “ the public lib is simply 
a rate-supported organization engaged in the lending of novels” ; 
because it is merely untrue. No librarian requires demonstration 
of that. The purpose the statement does serve is to cause a justifiable 
sense of irritation between booksellers and librarians who are really 
auxiliaries with mutual interests. The further statement of the editor 
that he has no objeétion to the “ legitimate funtion,” as he considers 
it, of the public library—which is to issue non-fiction of an educational 
charaéter—is one he may make if he pleases; but one which can be 
answered by the retort that his opinion is not that of the public, and 
is of no value in the matter. Public libraries are not what he supposes 
them to be. Their funétion is social and intelleGtual, not merely 
educational, and by right and duty they will of course continue to 
issue good fiction. 


* * * * 


Sex must at all times be the dominant interest of the Story; from 
the Iliad which Carlyle piéturesquely described as being a to-do 
about a placket, it will be found that the romances that have caught 
and kept the hearts of men and women have been concerned with 
what is after all the great adventure of human life. It is only in the 
mode that there is room for question. The recent statement of Prince 
George that he was sick of novels that were exclusively occupied 
with sex finds an echo in the mind of public librarians, not because 
they dislike sex in the better sense—that would be ridiculous—but 
because they are constantly up against the effects of what the Prince 
most aptly called the “ gangrene” of sex which our modern writers 
offer. They offer these perverted caricatures of the average man’s 
love story because they have an idea that the public likes them. 
“ Give ’em sex every time,” was the advice given to a young writer 
by one of the Best Sellers of the day. Thus the public is given this 
sort of stuff with a cynicism which in a saner community would 
receive a quick and just recompense. It may be for such reasons 
that the BBC. has ceased to broadcast talks about new novels, and 
as Mr. Guedella avers that only one book appears every thirty- 
five years little will be lost. Many librarians are seriously concerned 
about the great cost and small value of such novelsas they have to buy, 
and it may be that a return to the practice of buying novels when they 
have been proved and not as soon as they are published would be a 
solution that would hurt nobody who matters. It would also prevent 
any accusation of a library censorship, and in some inexplicable 
manner might comfort the editor of The Publishers’ Circular. 


* * * 


To library losses by fire has now been added the destruétion of 
the Central Catholic Library in Dublin as the result of a petrol explosion 
in a garage below it. The stock of 15,000 volumes, some ‘of which 
were of value, had accumulated since the foundation in 1922, and was 
specially strong in Roman Catholic philosophy, history and theology. 
This catastrophe raises anew the question of adequate defence agai 
fire, which is more than ever necessary in these days of 
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Twopence Coloured 
By Franx M. Garpner. 
To those of us ie en en h to be interested in libraries 
other than our own, Statistics in li reports of the last 
or two have been of absorbing interest. Che eth 

The economic depression has produced a boom in library work 
which has sent issues ing like a “try your strength” poin 
in a village fair when the local blacksmith takes the mallet. Increases 
of thirty, forty, fifty, anything up to a hundred per cent. have been 
noticed over two years. Very encouraging it has been, and we have 
duly patted ourselves on the back for it. We have congratulated 
ourselves that at last our work is being appreciated. At last the 
public are flocking to our doors to be fed. And feed them we have 
tried to do, after a fashion. 

After a fashion. There is no doubt that book funds all over the 
country are quite inadequate to cope with the increased demand. 
In library reports, alongside the Statistics which excite us, there are 
others, not so prominent, which are at the least disquieting. I refer 
to the figures of the book funds and the percentages of those figures 
in relation to the total expenditure. The sums available for books 
range from the just-short-of-desirable to the piteously inadequate, 
with a few extreme cases of the ridiculous. Even among the better 
cases, where a courageous attempt has been made to cope with the 
inrush of the masses, I imagine that there is not one library which 
can point to its shelves and say with conscious pride, “‘ No borrower 
of ours is ever dissatisfied with the choice at his disposal.” 

If these were normal times, we could endure this sad state of 
affairs, hoping that increased demand would bring in time increased 
financial support. But these are not normal times. They are hard 
times, with harder times ahead. And hard times inevitably mean 
cuts in social services. One hears rumours already of reduéctions in 
library estimates, and there seems no doubt whatever that the coming 
financial year will see a large decrease in the income of public libraries. 
It is an ironical position. Just as we seem at last to be about to 
justify ourselves, our means are ebbing. As we reap, the sickle 

eaks in our hand. Economies, of course, can be made. In many 
libraries reductions in expenditure are possible without touching 
the book-fund. Cataloguing, classification, book ging, duplica- 
tion and triplciation of records,—many things on the cocked side 
of librarianship on which we spend time and money can be 
down. They become comparatively unnecessary when the book- 
fund is at Stake. But it is one thing to make such economies from 
choice, with the intention of spending the money thus saved on books. 
It is quite another to make them from necessity, without any com- 
ting advantage. And even with these economies, the book- 
will still suffer in most libraries. I am not exaggerating when 
I say that the future is very ominous indeed. Quite _— from the 
crisis, which is rapidly becoming chronic, there is a definite down- 
ward tendency in rates which may continue for years. The present 
ic will of course subside, but the cry of the yet for economy 
is likely to become more strident as national ap to rr 
become more insistent. We are apt to think that the of 1919 
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i removed us from the extremes of poverty, but we shall find that what 
ao is permissible is but a mockery of what is possible, and that cultural 
a desirability is prostrate before economic cana: Unemployment 
a has helped us in the way of increased issues. It is now about to 


7 harm us in the way of decreased revenues. 
Ma We shall squeal, of course. It will be a loud and prolonged 
-_ squeal, but unfortunately it will be unnoticed. It will be unnoticed 
=: because most people are quite unconcerned at our fate. The eighty 
. or ninety per cent. of people outside the libraries have no interest 
ci in our future. They hardly care whether we live or die. And, after 
he all, why should they ? Why should they answer a demand for support 
from an institution in which they have no practical interest ? 

This, I suppose, is heresy. It is a te that the public 
library should be . TY out of a rate levied on the whole 
of the population. t is one of the main theories of our profession. 
But practice may sometimes outmode and outstrip theory, and many 
postulates turn out on examination to be merely prejudices. Let us 
2. examine this one. 
pate The public library was origi conceived as a part of educa- 

tional policy. It was desi and equipped to meet a supposed 
desire education and culture among the masses. Quite naturally, 
then, it was supported out of the rates. The design was so 
far as it went, but it did not go very far. It was found that develop- 
a ment along those lines was limited, the supposed desire for 
a education among the masses being unfortunately non-existent. 
= Inevitably the work of the public library began to overflow from the 
, channels of education and the duller kind of culture into the wide 
% river of recreative reading. The change, I say, was inevitable. All 
Ps reading, apart from cramming, is primarily for amusement; «@ 
i difference in choice is merely a difference in taste. And dealing with 
the people we do, the standard of taste is naturally low. Though 
the change was inevitable, it was more or less imperceptible, so much 
so that many librarians have not seen it, and the number of people 
who fully recognise its implications are very few indeed. But the 
fa&s are plain enough for anyone who cares to see. The bulk of 
our readers read for pleasure, and always will read for pleasure. If 
we Stop giving them the books they want we simply lose them as 
borrowers. Our aims are still cultural, but we must serve them by 
indire& means. One may draw an interesting analogy from the 
B.B.C., which occupies very much the same position as we do. The 
B.B.C., like us, aspires to raise the standard of culture, but, like us, 
its means are those of entertainment. To the great mass of listeners 
the B.B.C. is a system for providing entertainment. To the great 
mass of readers the public library also is a system for providing enter- 
tainment. But there is a difference. The B.B.C. gets its 
only from those interested in the entertainment it provides. 
public library calls on interested or disinterested alike. Now, to an 
ial observer, is it any more reasonable that a non-reader should 
pay for his neighbour’s recreative reading, than that a non-listener 
should pay for his neighbour’s wireless licence ? If we numbered @ 
majority of the among our borrowers, our position would 
be justifiable. t when one looks at relative percentages of ten 
and ninety, the argument becomes more pointed. 
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I do not propose to follow up my comparison to its logical 
conclusion. I am not peophesyine: ut merely seeking some allevia- 
tion of our present troubles. And I submit as an approach to the 
problem that the lending library book-fund, our chief concern at 
the moment, is not necessarily a matter for the community as a whole. 
Appeal should be made, not to the mass of the population, but to the 
minority who are users of the libraries. Is there any chance of help 
from them? That is a possibility which appears not to have occurred 
to anyone as yet. 

Briefly, what I would propose is a revival of the old duplicate- 
pay colleétion along new lines. In making the suggestion, I steal a 
march on the past with some hesitancy. The idea has already been 
tried, and presumably failed, since the text-books are all but silent 
on the subje&. It is only current, I believe, in some smaller libraries, 
though it is fairly popular in U.S.A. and of course in South Africa, 
where most public libraries have a subscription basis. But in England 
it was found that the system had various inherent defe&ts which 
prevented its success. 

The duplicate-pay colleGtion, as generally understood, was a 
separate collection of books, housed and cared for by the public 
library, but only available to the reader on payment of a subscription. 
The general public benefited, or were supposed to benefit, by the 


gradual filtering of the books from the special colleétion into the - 


general collection, as their novelty and appeal wore off. The obvious 
weak points of the scheme were two. Firstly, it savoured of dis- 
crimination, which any public librarian is bound to deplore. Secondly, 
it needed for success a and attractive initial stock, which implied 
either a large number of ebvalion or a high subscription. Now 
in those days (by which I mean any days before my days) public 
library borrowers were few in number and also mainly of the poorer 
classes. The idea was therefore doomed from the start. The position 
is now somewhat changed. We have a much larger demand, and 
we have also overcome much of the prejudice against us among the 
semi-professional and professional classes. But even now, unless the 
library provided the initial stock and also placed the subscription at 
round about five or ten shillings, the scheme would have no prospeé 
of success. And we must also remember the first weak point I men- 
tioned—that of discrimination. We are not out to help the few but 
the many. 

The variation I propose therefore, would be to impose a small 
annual fee on every borrower, a shilling, say, or even sixpence. It 
does not sound much, but {50 from every 1,000 borrowers makes 
— a yo sum. In many libraries it would just about double 

book fund. 

Of the many immediate and forceful objections to the proposal, 
I am well aware. It is quite possibly doubtful in its legal aspeéts, in 
that payment could not be enforced. But it is, I think, no more illegal 
than the 1d. or 2d. registration fee at present charged in many libraries, 
and it is certainly no legal than the obliteration of betting news in 
newspapers. 

A more serious objection is that it might create a dangerous 
position with regard to our income from rates. The economy-mad 
council might see in this scheme a heaven-sent opportunity for 
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Vernier Steel Library Shelving 


“T can say after a study of existing types and 
considerable experience that the ‘ Vernier ’ is 
to-day the Brest Type of British Steel Library 
Shelving for Public Library pu 

—JouN Warner, Chief Librarian, Newport. 


The “ Vernier”’ is an economic proposition for any a 

It is not more expensive than the ordinary t ahtie 
commonly used, and yet it answers all the sagen of the modern 
librarian, being easy to erect, re-arrange or extend, with the maximum 
shelf fairway unobstructed at the ends, a close positive adjustment of }th 
of an inch, with locking action. All Island Cases (shelves on each side) are 
self-supporting, and do not require bolting to the floor or tie rods from the 
walls as in other designs. 


The standard height, 7ft. 2ins., will accommodate 7 shelves of general 
literature or 8 shelves of fiction standing up from the floor 9ins. or 12ins., 
and top shelf within easy reach. 


The standard length of shelf is 3ft. and 4ft., the latter size being the 
most economical in cost. 


The standard depth will take books up to 8}ins. 


Shelf Label Holders can be countersunk on the face of the shelf at a 
cost of 3d. each 


Tier Guide Label Holders, 12ins. by 4ins., can be secured to face of 
each top cover to indicate contents in a bay of shelving at a cost of 2s. 6d. 


Case Guide Label Holders can be fitted at the end of an Island Case 
at a cost of 6s. 6d. each. 


Wire Book Supports can be supplied at 6d. each. 
VERNIER WALL CASES cost :— 


3ft. wide 4ft. wide 

INITIAL BAY £512 6 £6 0 0 

EXTENSION BAY os ti 417 6 5 5 0 
VERNIER ISLAND CASES cost :— 

3ft. wide 4ft. wide 

INITIAL BAY ... £1015 £12 0 0 

EXTENSION BAY om om 915 0 11 0 0 


Packing free. Carriage paid. 
A Wall Case of 7 Shelves, 3ft. wide, holds 189 volumes; 4ft. wide, 
250 volumes. An Island Case of 7 Shelves each side, 3ft. wide, holds 376 
volumes; 4ft. wide, 500 volumes. 


“ Vernier’ is used in 170 Libraries. Value £46,518. 


LIBRACO LIMITED 
62 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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further cuts in expenditure. But I do not think so. There are limits 
to municipal obtuseness, and there is a limit to the degradation of 
municipal pride, impossible though it may seem at times. And this 
scheme is only intended to apply to the lending library book-fund. 
It will have nothing to do with the several services we maintain 
which are a necessity to the community as a whole. 

The third objeétion might come from the borrowers themselves. 
Would they be prepared to pay for a better service? I think they 
would. I have at various times been in conversation with borrowers 

= when the question of book supply has cropped up, and once or twice 
es this idea has been actually proposed by the borrower himself. There 
‘ is another point. I have often talked to non-borrowers, and have 
been surprised at the high percentage of them who have been at some 
time or another members of the library. a 
every case for leaving was lack of books. Surely, , if by this 
scheme or any other we could raise the Standard of our book supply 
we might expec a great increase in demand instead of a decrease. I 
admit that most people I have talked to have been of a class able 
to pay a fee, but sixpence or a shilling yearly should hurt few people’s 
pockets. In the case of the prermen. aer | who are in most need of 
our service and have no money to spare, the fee could be halved or 
even waived entirely. But the opinion of the borrowers should be 
ascertained by any library approaching the scheme. It is their concern, 
and by their consent the projeé&t would stand or fall. And if the 
matter were sensibly explained, I see no reason why it should not be 
sensibly received. 

There may be other objeétions which I have not enumerated. 
I do not know. I do not advocate the scheme. I merely table it 
for discussion, and have tried to point out both its advantages and 
defeé&s. I have not attacked any theories or besieged any castles 
of practice, but have rather skirmished cautiously on very dangerous 
oo The arguments I have brought forward are possibly fal- 

ious. My judgment of the financial situation may be exaggerated. 
I am, in fact, open to conviction. I plead not guilty, and hope that 
my previous record will not be taken as evidence against me. 


University of London. 


DURNING-LAWRENCE LIBRARY. 


editions of Shakespeare’s Works, the first with a rare irregular reading in “ Othello” 

known only in three other copies. There is also an exceptionally complete and 
colle&tion, Bacon’s 


end other sso of bia well bindings Gamped 


Ws hear from Mr. R. A. Rye, the Librarian of the University of London, that the 
S Durning-Lawrence Library, which contains about 5,750 volumes, many of the 
as 1931. In addition to many other first editions and bibliographical treasures 
aid an extensive colle&tion of works on the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, it contains 
a number of books printed before 1500, making a notable addition to the colleétion 
4 with the Bacon crest, and imitations of Bacon's " other noteworthy 
; Seatuse of this libeary is its colleBtion of otiginal end early editions of Elizabethan, 
| of original editions of Restoration plays ; an extensive colleGtion of Defoe’s works, 
is, The Library is remarkable for some fine armorial bindings, and a number of 
intereSting and valuable manuscripts. 
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Some Famous English Bookshops 
Il. 


NOTES ON: THE FIRM OF W. M. VOYNICH, 
By HERBERT GARLAND. 
In contrast with previous contributions to this series, the present 
article describes a bookshop established as recently as almost the last 
year of the last century and one which, by the death of its founder 
two years ago, closed a short _ of activity compared with that 
enjoyed by the firms already described. Nevertheless, the Voynich 
bookshop deserves a place in the history of antiquarian bookselling. 

The founder of the firm, Wilfrid Michael Voynich, was of 
Lithuanian origin and was born in 1866. He was educated at Warsaw 
University, and as a young man came into collision with the Russian 
authorities. He was exiled without trial to Siberia, from where he 
contrived to escape. A year or more of wandering, during which 
in Mongolia he joined his fortunes with those of a caravan bound 
for Pekin, brought him to London. In London during the early 
*nineties he occupied himself with journalism and anti-Russian 
politics. His career as a politician does not belong to this article, 
but it is relevant to mention that he afterwards made an important 
collection of literature conneéted with the Polish revolutionary move- 
ment, including some very rare proclamations of the 1849 period, 
which is now in the library of the London School of Economics. 
Also it may be of interest to note that among the émigré Poles he 
employed in his bookshops at one time or another were a future 
ambassador and a future prominent Cabinet minister. 

About 1897 Voynich became an antiquarian bookseller. In 
doing so he aéted on a suggestion first made to him by Dr. Richard 
Garnett, who combined the rare qualities of kindly adviser and 
customer. A very early list of books offered by Voynich in brief 
partnership with Mr. Edgell appeared from an address in Chelsea. 
This catalogue was re-arranged and re-issued in a second edition when 
Voynich brought out his first series of nine catalogues at what, properly 
speaking, was his first house of business, 1, Soho-square. Here from 
1898 he occupied two rooms over the then premises of Messrs. T. 
Baker and Son, the theological booksellers. His first customer was 
Ingram Bywater, the eminent Greek scholar, who must have been 
considerably astonished at the furniture which, in those days, con- 
sisted solely of packing-cases. Voynich’s first catalogues made his 
reputation. In them he employed a method which he never gave 
up, even after he ceased to issue printed catalogues. Its main charac- 
teristic was that every book, whether of great or small importance, 
was described with a wealth of bibliographical detail, far more than 
had hitherto, or has since, been attempted in a sale catalogue. 

The Voynich catalogues continued to be unusual, but then 
Voynich brought very unusual qualifications into the business of 
bookselling. These qualifications, no doubt, were thought even 
Stranger in 1898 than hey would be to-day. But one of the reasons 


why a history of this firm is not out of place in this series is that Voynich 
had a part in bringing about some of the changes which have occurred 
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within recollection in the antiquarian book trade. These changes 
more especially concern the freer and more international relations 
between booksellers, and also the mutually respeétful relations 
between booksellers and customers. Certainly, his customers soon 
becamé aware that Voynich was gifted with an arresting and fas- 
cinating personality, and few could withstand the effe& produced 
by his eagerness to acquire and to share knowledge expressed in an 
inimitable accent and with a wealth of kindly yet ironic humour. 
They could hardly fail, also, to realise that his knowledge was extra- 
ordinary and had most peculiar ramifications. He was an omnivorous 
reader of books in several languages and possessed a disconcertingly 
retentive memory. Above all, he was a man of super-abundant 
energy, industry and courage, and he acquired patience with slower- 
minded people with difficulty, but he did acquire it. 

During the Soho-square period Robert Proctor, W. H. James 
Weale, Leopold De Lisle, Yates Thompson, W. Carew Hazlitt and 
then, as in after years, Robert Steele, are a few names which occur 
to one as being among the many scholars and bibliographers with 
whom Voynich began to exchange ideas both abroad and at home, 
for he became a naturalised British subject. And among those who 
assisted him then, and later, in the preparation of catalogues, was 
Mr. R. A. Peddie. 

The eighth of his first series of catalogues, issued in 1902, was 
of “ lost” books, that is books of which no other copy was known. 
It aroused considerable interest and the collection was purchased 
en bloc by subscription, and now reposes in the British Museum as 
the “ Voynich ” colleétion. Looking through Voynich’s catalogues 
a modern bookman is struck by the occurrence of many discoveries 
of “ typographical monuments,” and many items which were out-of- 
the-way in English catalogues in that or any time, such as the pre- 
viously unknown Malermi Bible (1493), the Radziwill Socinian Bible 
(Pinczow, 1563), and the number of books like Cumia, De Swecessione 
Feudalium (Catania, 1563), all of which bear evidence of Voynich’s 
enthusiasm for obscure provincial presses, an enthusiasm which, it 
must be admitted, he never succeeded in finding quite equalled in 
anyone else. It is notable also that although his catalogues were 
subjeét-arranged and indexed to a nicety, his approach was rigidly 
bibliographical. It was in later years (when descriptions were seen 
only by the compiler, would-be customer and the customer) that he 
added to his method whereby indications of subjeét-matter were 
given due prominence. 

_ Voynich was one of the first booksellers, if not the first, who 
periodically and systematically (although what was systematic to 
him did not always appear so to others) made personal visits to the 
Continent which extended into the remoter parts of France, Spain 
and Italy. A visit to Corsica, for example, produced upwards of one 
hundred incunables. He was also the first to establish branches of his 
business abroad. In 1908 he purchased the Palazzo Borghese in the 
Via Ghibellina, Florence. Its previous owner, a picturesque relic 
of the Florentine Risorgimento, had turned the place into a book- 
shop, if that process can describe the amassing there of a mountainous 
quantity of books. At all events, Voynich bought the business as it 
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Portion of a page from the Voynich Cypher MS., a small 4to volume entirely written in c 
script ee in the XIIIth century and decorated with water-colour drawings. The a 
is taken from the section supposed to be on generation. 


(Reproduced by permission of the Executors of W. M. Voynich) 
stood, and for a time collectors were encouraged to “ hunt” in its 
vast masses. Miss Howe aéted here as manager, as she had previously 
done in Soho Square, and was to do again in London. In 1912 
Voynich also opened a business in the rue St. Honoré, Paris, a more 
elegant establishment where the usual galaxy of visitors assembled, 
from Bibliothéque Nationale officials to Anatole France. 

In 1909 a move was made from Soho Square to 68, Shaftesbury 
Avenue; and in 1916 another, and final, removal took place, this 
time to 175, Piccadilly. During these years catalogues of a slightly 
less austere format were issued, and the business developed on more 
specialised lines. Illuminated MSS. became a prominent feature, 
and two erroneous theories, previously held, that Voynich did not 
sell English books and that his prices were prohibitive, began to 
have more substance. About this time Voynich purchased a number 
of important MSS. colleétions, chiefly in Italy, and among the treasures 
thus brought to light may be mentioned a magnificent Vite Sanctorum 
with decorations by an artist of the Giotto school, so close as to be 
possibly by the master himself, and a XVth century MS., originally 
in the Cesena library, of archeological descriptions of Rome by 
Marcanova written for Novello Malatesta and illustrated by extremely 
important sepia drawings showing archeological details otherwise 
lost to record. 

A frequent visitor to Shaftesbury Avenue was Sir William 
Osler, and memory does not serve as to whether he was the purchaser 
of one of the few known copies of the Cambridge Harvey, De Ciren- 
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latione Sanguinis (1649), but his influence on collecting was refleéted 
in the kind of medical book that Voynich handled then and after- 
wards. Another event of that time was the discovery in a binding 
of a fragment of a Polish block-book, the existence of Xylographical 
printing in Poland being previously unknown. More recently, the 
Burdett-Coutts Janina Collection of Greek MSS. was purchased in 
the sale-room by the present writer, who joined the firm in Shaftesbury 
Avenue as a cataloguer, and who continued to a& as Voynich’s 
manager in London until the closing of the London office in 1931. 

During the war period Voynich paid the first of his visits to the 
United States, which resulted in his setting up an office in 42nd Street, 
New York, where he spent most of his remaining years. This office 
Still continues business under the energetic control of Miss A. M. 
Nill, who came into the firm in 1918. Voynich made many friends 
in America. Recently an appreciation by Professor J]. M. Thompson 
appeared in the Progress of Medieval Studies (Bulletin No. 9) which 
pays a tribute to Voynich’s personal gifts and to his pioneer work 
in inducing American universities and others to take a greater interest 
in the acquisition of MSS. To the American period belongs a mention 
of the celebrated Cypher MS. which attracted widespread attention 
there as elsewhere, although its purchase was made in pre-war days. 
This undoubtedly important MS., which was attributed to Roger 
Bacon in the XVIIth century by M. Marci in a letter to Kircher, is 
still the subje& of acute controversy. It has been described in so 
many articles and in a book containing the work on it by the late 
Professor Newbold, who claimed to have deciphered it, that it can 
be but briefly noted here. The MS., together with other valuable 
MSS., is still in the possession of Voynich’s heirs, its sale being the 
subje& of special conditions in his will. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
AvauNt—OneE Controversy ! 

I am too old to indulge in the controversies which agitate youth 
to-day. Youth is too precious and evanescent to be scorned, and 
all you write is unconsciously the result of the envy the old may 
feel of those who are living what appear to be their golden days. 
Our youth, to-day, as you seem to assume, displays singularly bad 
manners ; worse than any that were tolerated, or even punished, in 
my early days; and it must not be surprised, and is foolish to be 
indignant, when, in return for the slaps it gives to its elders, it is 
slapped again. That is all there is to it. But as the controversy is 
endless, why continue it ? 

TECHNIQUE. 

One or two points in recent Letters have given me concern. 
The carelessness with which it is assumed that library technique 
is a volume sealed. “ We have learned,” says this modern school, 
“all that can be learned of cataloguing, library fixtures, classifying, 
and so forth. Let us devote ourselves to literature, and to the display 
of books.” The librarian who believes such arguments to be true 
can have only a very sketchy notion of library technique ; for, it 
must be confessed, much of our technique is poor and incomplete. 
I understand that Mr. Savage illustrated this in a public lecture at 
University College in London, when he contended against any 
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uniformity in library arrangement, attacked both the Library of 
Congress and the Brussels classifications, and left his hearers with a 
sense of an indefinite number of worlds yet to be conquered. Such 
vagueness suggests that there is far more to be done even in the 
fields of simple method than most of us imagine. It is not, I think, 
the business of the librarian to guide reading, so much as to provide 
the best books, and to arrange and catalogue them adequately, and 
then to make them adequately accessible. That is technique. To 
say that “ book-display”” supersedes this is infantile; first things 
must come first. 
CINEMAS IN LIBRARIES. 

What do you think of the latest idea that public libraries should 
provide educational film-shows ? I was unable to be present at the 
Bethnal Green meeting of the Library Association last month when 
this was discussed, as I can rarely get so far as London; so I did not 
hear the arguments. I am told, however, that that good librarian, 
Mr. Duncan Gray, hired a hall at the Regent Street Polytechnic, gave 
certain book-films to school children, and after a period received 
reports from the teachers to the effeé& that the impressions made were 
deep, lasting and stimulated enquiry as to books. Mr. Bursill, of 
Woolwich, related how he arranges, in conjunétion with a teachers’ 
advisory council, for Saturday morning film shows at the Town Hall 
of his Borough. It must be clear that all this has some relation to 
reading, and as we want to stimulate reading, I suppose there is 
something in it. But I do doubt the wisdom of trying to “ cinema ” 
the libraries. There is no end to what might be done in this fashion : 
orchestras giving concerts to stimulate music-study; gramophone 
collections and sound-proof rooms for them; kitchens and cooking 
demonstrations to increase the demand for Mrs. Beeton and her 
successors; miniature golf, ping-pong tables, and card-rooms to 
Stimulate interest in books of sport ; swimming baths in the basement 
to extend the issue of books on natation. I could continue indefinitely, 
and so could you—but you wouldn’t! Someone else wrote similarly 
about this matter in your correspondence some years ago, but the 
truth of it is still urgent. 

“ Let us 

Never EXPERIMENT.” 
may be, indeed is, an excellent adage by which to live; but there is 
perspective in all labours, and I really do wonder if we are not likely 
to attempt more than our history or our powers warrant when we 
enter fields which in this or that degree are occupied by other folk. 
The cinema except in a minute sense is the enemy of the library. 
That sense was expressed, I am assured, by Mr. Snaith who said it 
created a sense of wonder. A sense of wonder is the sense that leads 
to pleasurable enquiry, and this may conceivably lead to books. But 
the showing of films (say) of the development of a butterfly has no 
relation whatever in itse/f to library work or librarianship. It is an 
excellent activity, granted ; but not an aétivity of the librarian. When 
I am assured that we have perfeétly-stocked libraries, giving our 
readers all the books they need or require, with full catalogues, com- 
prehensive general and special reading guides, a fully-equipped 
information department, and well-organized local collections and 
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archive departments—when, I say, we have done all this and Still 
have energy for yet unconquered territories, then, and then only, 
may we become cinema impressarios, concert agents and general 
showmen. 

STAFF. 

I see that Mr. Harry Devereaux, who is stack supervisor of the 
New York Public Library, has been making a Study, the results of 
which you may read in The Library Journal for February 15th, 1932, 
on the number of assistants a library should have in relation to the 
number of books issued. One of the enquiries to which he refers is 
summed up thus: “ In general, Chatham’s conclusions were negative. 
He felt that the results of his study indicated too large a divergence 
in the work of branches to enable a person to devise a formula for 
the allotment of assistants.” The other—his own enquiry—was a 
little more productive. He examined staff and issues at Manhattan, 
and found that the average issue per assistant, including clerks and 
pages, was 17,220; the lowest circulation was 12,479, the highest 
25,167. Manhattan is an industrial area of very mixed racial character, 
and this fact must be stressed. In Chicago the branches have a policy 
of alloting one assistant for each 20,000 issues, and other cities seem 
to have reached much the same conclusions ; although some think 
that 30,000 per assistant can be reached, but not exceeded, without 
injury to staff or service. Now these are 

INTERESTING FAcCTors 
which might be used comparatively by British librarians. The racial 
problem certainly does not occur over here, but, with all allowances 
for that, we may find striking difference. I have examined an English 
town with five branches, and taking the highest American average, 
25,000 per assistant, I find that our staffs are pony skimpy in com- 
parison. Here is my result :— 


Branch Number of Assistants. 
English American 

A ee 8 16 

B ee 6 ae 13 

5 10 

D 5 se 12 

E 8 


4 oe 

The average circulation in the English branch libraries is 35,700 
per assistant. And the system in question is better staffed than are 
some of our libraries | 

SERMON. 

It is a few years since I participated in your correspondence, 
and I only do so now at your request; because | feel that a new 
bitterness has crept into it. The snarling of one or two of you is 
not produétive, although I am sure it was as well-meant as were our 
efforts of old. By all means let your correspondence attack abuses, 
but don’t quarrel over matters of opinion as if they were personal 
issues. As you see in this letter, it is impossible to avoid discussion 
and difference. Men who think cannot think alike. But they can 
respect one another nevertheless. I notice that you attacked one 
library journal on several occasions, but its editor defeated you by 
silence. The editor of the journal which abused you and The Library 
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World \ast month was, alas, not experienced enough to serve you 
with the same taétics. What a bright little journal it is now-a-days ! 
An oldster, like myself, cannot like it in all its doings, especially its 
pretence to soulfulness, its agitated pursuit of the modern and the 
literary, and its reviews, but it has vitality and all that delightful sure- 
ness and certainty that we would give the last strands of our rapidly 
dwindling hair to recapture. CALLIMACHUS. 
[We do not hold ourselves re¥ponsible for the opinions of the writers of 

Lerrers ON Our Arrarrs.”—Editor, THe Liprary Wor 


In our Editorial Notes, 
we have drawn attention 
to the Jubilee of Mr. 
Charles Riddle, who was 
one of the pioneers of the 
open access system, and 
whose portrait we repro- 
duce. Mr. Riddle has 
kindly obtained this for 
us from the “ Bourne- 
mouth Graphic” (photo, 
Central Studios). Mr. 
Riddle was one of the 
first to make a_ special 
feature of music in the 
Public Library and he also 
compiled a Bibliography 
of Northumberland. 


Mr. Rrppie, F.L.A. 
Borough Librarian, 
Bournemouth Public Libraries. 


Personal News. 


Mr. H. P. Marshall, Borough Librarian of Smethwick, has 
succeeded Mr. Charles Nowell as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Regional Library Bureau (West Midlands). 

Mr. M. C. Pottinger, F.L.A., Deputy Librarian of the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Literary and Philosophical Society, to be Librarian. 
Diplomate of the Library Association; trained in Glasgow Public 
Libraries ; formerly Librarian-in-Charge, Fulham. 

Miss A. F. Thompson, B.A.(Oxon.), a voluntary worker in the 
Library for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, has been appointed 
Senior Assistant in the Library of University College, Hull. 

Mr. L. J. Mayes, Senior Assistant, Watford, has been appointed 
Senior Assistant Librarian, High Wycombe. Mr. Mayes holds Library 
Association Certificates for “Cataloguing” and “Classification,” and 
was trained at the Watford Public Library. 
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Library Topics 

[The Editor of THe Lrsrary Worwp would be glad if Librarians would 
furnish Topics of Professional Interest relating to their Libraries for 
insertion in these columns. Matter should reach the Editorial Offices 
not later than the first day of each month.| 


Brighton 

At the Public Art Galleries from January 23rd to March 13th 
the Brighton Arts Club and the Sussex Women’s Art Club held an 
Exhibition of Works. The display was a varied and interesting one. 


Bristol 

In conneétion with the Exhibition of French Art at Burlington 
House, the Bristol Public Libraries arranged a special display of 
books in the Reference Library, on Art in France. An excellent 
reading list of books on French Art has been issued. 


Burnley 

“ Useful Books on Economics” and “ Reading for Leisure or 
otherwise ” are two of the features in Burnley Library Journal for 
February. A well annotated list of “ Some Interesting New Books ” 
is also to be found. 


Coventry 

The Coventry Bookshelf for March-April contains a very fine 
appreciation of the work and activities of Mr. Chas. Nowell, who 
recently resigned from Coventry on his appointment to Manchester. 


Croydon 

Croydon Public Libraries’ Index to the Readers’ Index for the 
last year serves as a useful check list to the produétions of 1931. 
King’s Lynn 

In the February number of the King’s Lynn Public Library 
Readers’ Quarterly a special list is given of books on Motor Cars, and 
a useful table of the Dewey Scheme. 


Leicester 

A most interesting article on the Development of Bookbinding 
is to be found in the January issue of the Leicester Bulletin. This 
article has been contributed by Mr. J. Mason, Instructor of Book- 
binding at the Leicester College of Art and Technology. 


London 

The Poryrecunic Library Guide for Spring, 1932, is devoted 
almost entirely to lists of additions to the Library. In it will be 
found a first-class seleétion of works on Religion, Sociology, Natural 
Science, Useful Arts, Fine Arts, History and Travel, Literature, 
and Sport. 

Bulletin of the BrirtsH Lrprary of Science for 

December contains No. 56 of the seleé& Bibliographies. The latest 
to hand deals with Professional Representation, including National 
Economic Councils. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLIOGRAPHY 
IN MODERN TIMES 


Ready Shortly 
R. A. PEDDIE’S 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK 


SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BEFORE 1880 
A—Z 


(Compiled on similar lines to Fortescue’s British Museum Subject Index) 


50,000 ENTRIES. 
2,000 SUBJECT HEADINGS. 
1,000 PAGES. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth, Leather Back. 
£10 10s. Od. net. 


ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO ALL LIBRARIANS 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 


“The name of Mr.[R. A. Peddie on a title-page is a guarantee 
of accurate and comprehensive bibliographical work.” 
—The Publishers’ Circular, Feb. 6th, 1932. 


Prospectus free on application to 


GRAFTON & CO. 


COPTIC HOUSE 
1 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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Middlesbrough 

At a meeting of the Middlesbrough Public Libraries Committee 
held in February estimates were submitted for a total expenditure 
on the library of £5,599, as against £5,138 for the current year—an 
increase of £461. At the meeting, after Councillor Carter had 
attempted to cut them by £50, a resolution was submitted that the 
Book Fund should be increased from {£1,400 to- £1,500, and that the 
Bookbinding Fund should be increased from {£425 to £450. This 
was passed with one dissentient. The proposer of the resolution 
submitted that libraries offered the only “ ray of sunshine ” available 
to unemployed men. The estimates as amended were confirmed 
by the Town Council at their March ponies without comment, 
although every other committee’s estimates had been “ axed.” The 
rate for the town was decreased by 1s. 2d: in the £, and now Stands 
at 135. 
This increase in the library rate is no mean sacrifice when one 
considers that Middlesbrough is badly hit by the depression, but 
the Town Council could not refuse to accept faéts. The library 
issue has increased from 360,000 in 1926 to 725,000 for the current 
year 


St. Andrews 

The library of the late Dr. David Hay Fleming, historian and 
literary critic, has been left to a board of trustees for the foundation 
of a Public Reference Library in St. Andrews. The historian’s own 
library, which is comprised of about 12,000 volumes, is to form the 
nucleus of what will be known as the Hay Fleming Reference Library. 
By courtesy of the University Court and the University Librarian 
the colleétion has been temporarily shelved in the University Library, 
and the University Librarian has been requested to advise the Trustees 
as to the oy, come of suitable catalogues, the arrangement and 
Staffing of the library, and similar matters. 


Southwark 


The Southwark Libraries Committee have just issued an extremely 
useful little booklet giving details of the services and work of the 
five libraries within their borough. The booklet has a very arresting 
cover and cannot fail in its objeé to call attention to the contents of 
the libraries. We congratulate Mr. Helliwell and all those concerned 
on the production of a most useful handbook. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 


In the new bulletin of the Swinton and Pendlebury Public 
Libraries it is mentioned that during the last year over 3,500 vols. 


were added to the library. The journal continues its usual excellent _ 


features. 


Wigan 

A very fine hand-list of books dealing with French Art to be 
found in the Wigan Central Library has been issued by the Libraries 
Committee. 


» 
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Library Reports 
Cuor.ey Public Library.—32nd Annual » 1930-1931. Borough 


Librarian, Robert H. Blackburn, A.L.A. Population, 30,795 
Cost of Library Service, £1,482. Stock: Lending, 13,869; 
Reference, 3,711; School Libraries, 1,878. Additions, 2,119. 
Withdrawals, 1,982. Issues: Lending, 131,220; Reference, 


eas many of the canes have been ilt up, and all are now fairly representative. 
a 


of attention in the Reference Library in June. 

Darwen Public Library—A Year’s Work: being the Borough 
Librarian’s 42nd Annual Report, 1931. Borough Librarian, Albert 
Singleton, F.L.A. Population, 36,010. Cost of Service, 
£2,920. Stock: Lending, 25,934; Juvenile, 3,562; Reference, 
4,162; School Libraries, 5,658. Additions, 2,536. Issues: 
Lending and Juvenile, 261,028; Reference, 6,969; Distributing 
Stations, 37,249; School Libraries, 78,274. Borrowers, 10,303 ; 
extra tickets, 780. Distributing Stations, 4. 

In the year previous to the one under review phenomenal increases in the issues 

were recorded and it was thought then that the peak had been reached, but the yeat 

1s ina re to 

the . possi generous grant ie Trustees. 

total increase amounted to 60,279. Organised classes were in supplied 

NorTHAMPTON Public Libraries, Museums and Art Gallery. 2oth 
Annual Report. Chief Librarian and Curator, Reginald W. Brown, 
F.L.A. Population, 90,895. 

From an examination of the above it seeras that the whole idea of the Report 


. is to impress us with the total number of books issued, and the increase over last 


and previous years. At four separate places we are told that the aggregate issues 
In fa& so much space is occupied in emphasising the book circulation that no room 
is found for such interesting and customary details as the Library Rate and income ; 
the total book Stock ; or the number of borrowers. We are that 3,862 volumes 
were added to the Central Lending Library but that is all. 


SpENBOROUGH Public Library.—1st Annual Report of the Library 
Committee and Souvenir Booklet. Librarian, Cecil Leath, A.L.A. 
Population, 30,692. Stock: Lending, 11,385; Reference, 425. 
Additions, 1,162. Issues: Lending, 200,327. Borrowers, 7,384. 

The inhabitants of S; rough to be tulated havi among 
them such a public-spirited citizen as Mr. John G. Mowat, yP. It io thewegh the 
munificence of this gentleman that the town now owns a public library. Mr. 

Mowat built, equipped and presented the so | for public use. It was opened 

on November 14th, 1930. The building is divided into three departments, Lending, 


R and Newspaper, and stands in its own beautiful . The administra- 
tion is open-access, and is te in every way. almost overwhelming 
ic response has proved the long-felt need of such an institution in the distrié. 
Committee are particularly gratified to issue the above Report, which illustrates 
the unqualified success of the movement. Photographs of the building and the 
vatious departments are published in the above. 


| 
| 


| 
3,944; School Libraries, 27,777; Distributing Stations, 38,309. 
Borrowers, 5,027; extra tickets, 459. Distributing Stations, 2. 
Steady and satisfa€tory progress marked the work of the past year. Each 
rtment contributed to the increase in the issues which amounted to 14,563. 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Book-Sele@tion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


Book Auction Recorps. A Priced and Annotated Quarterly Record 
of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin Book Auétions. 
Volume 29, Part 1. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 160. London, Stevens, 
Son and tiles, March, 1932. 30s. net per annum. 

The Record of Sales from > includes 
less than 4,274 records. A ee ae ee the Lothian 
but have also been converted into sterling at par for purpose of comparison 
with the sales of other copies. 


Tue Mounicreat Year Book, 1932. Edited by Edwin C. Fairchild. 
With a Preface by Rt. Hon. Sir E. Hilton Young, M.P. 8vo, 
-_ pp. lix., 1,281. London, Municipal Journal, 1932. 19s. 6d. 


Tue ANGLO-AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1932. Editor D. L. Gill. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxvii., 522. London, American Chamber of 
Commerce, 1932. 10s. net. 

At the t juncture of affairs trade relations between America and England 

of dep ent which can serve the purpose of i 

2 knowledge of present-day conditions is in the higheRt degree valuable. 

year book is a tool which will be of assistance and, since its appearance has stood 

the test of a score of years, the volume for 1931 should be eagerly sought after. 


Perrie (Sir Flinders) Religious Life in Ancient Egypt. Folding 
plate. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 221. 


Petrie (Sir Flinders) Social Life in Ancient Egypt. Folding plate. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x., z10. London, Constable, 1932. 43s. 6d. net 


libraries willbe glad to know that they are 
Evirr (H. E.) Praétical Currency B Demy 


8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 516. ndon, Pitman, 1931. 8s. 6d. net. 

There has been for years a great demand for a book of this charafter. The 
information given will be of extreme value to all those who are studying banking 
and currency. 

Worstey-Bopen (J. F.) Mischiefs of the Marriage Law. An Essay 
in Reform. 8vo, cloth, pp. 427. London, Williams and Norgate, 
1932. 21S. net. 

A Strong essay advocating the Reform of Marriage Law. 

Dicxrnson (R. L.) and Beam (L.) A Thousand Marriages. A Medical 
Study of Sex Ajustment. With an Introduction by Havelock 
Ellis. London, Williams and Norgate, 1932. pp. xxviii., 482. 
218. net. 

This comprehensive work should be shelved with medical case-books. 


The 1932 issue of this now famous Year Book is a credit to all who have been 
associated with its produétion. It contains many new features that cannot fail to 
be of definite use both to the Local Government Official and the ordinary Citizen. | 
municipal services throughout the kingdom. It is most essential this volume | 
should be purchased for our quick reference shelves. 
per volume. 
* 


Le@tures delivered at Morley College. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
— pp. 192. London, Williams and enter 1932. 8s. 6d. 


on their 


Tuomson (Sir J. Arthur) Selene Riddles. 8vo, cloth, pp. 384. 
London, Williams and probee—the tk 1932. 10s. 6d. net. 


Hitron (M. J.) A Book of General Science. Illustrated. ae 


pp. xiii., 399. London, Macmillan, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 
eS See Education for Alberta and British Columbia, 
this text-book on General Science for first year High School Students will 


undoubtedly prove useful in our junior departments. 
SourHCOMBE E.) Lubricating Oil Tests and their Significance, 
Bro, boat 7°. London, Henry Wells Oil Co., 1932. 2s. 6d. 


tance of knowing what a lubricant is likely to do Aken Bk one 
cannot be over-estimated, and ‘and we have here the penétical info information short of aétual 


ae H.) Hygiene of the Home. A New Course in Experi- 

mental Home Science. Cr. 8vo, cloth boards, pp. 160. London, 
Publishing Co., 1932. 2s. net. 

_ ie tat prove of great vale inthe junior dpa 


. By Some Masters of the Craft. A series of Le&tures 
on the Techni ue of Modern Journalism delivered under the 
auspices of the Institute of Journalists. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xi., 


218. London, Pitman, 1932. 5s. net. 
This is a book that all would-be journalists will require and it must be in- 
cluded in our Stocks. It contains past masters of journalism as A. 


Gardencs, Lord Riddell D. Blumenfeld, snd fhe late Edgar Wallace, 

RorHENSTEIN (John) Nineteenth Century Painting. A Study in 
Confli&. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 192. London, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 
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the eing Sir ank Dyson and Pr 
cannot explain them. We can only say that the author has set himself a difficult | 
appuca 
Jou | 
| 
| | 
| 
Leverton (W. H.) the Box-Office Window. Memories | 
’ of Fifty Years at the Haymarket Theatre. With a Foreword by | 
Marie Tempest. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 243. London, 
Werner Laurie, 1932. 15s. net. 
A most entertaining volume of theatrical interest written from a new point 
many are quaint Stories ing theatre 
seats, theatrical ghosts, los errors, and =) 
papery, eon and oy | 
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Suaw (Bernard) John Bull’s Other Island; How He Lied to Her 
Husband ; and Major Barbara. pp. v., 340. 

SHaw (Bernard) Androcles and the Lion; Overruled; Pygmalion, 
Pp. viii., 292. 

SHaw (Bernard) Our Theatres in the Nineties. Volume II., pp. 292. 
8vo, cloth. London, Constable, Standard Edition, 1932. 6s. net 
per volume. 


Three more volumes of this famous edition of Shaw’s works. 

It is an edition that every library should possess ; the production is excellent. 
Stuart (Dorothy Margaret) Men and Women of Plantagenet England. 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. pp. 286. London, Harrap, 1932. §s. net. 
of Simple Guide Series, this book deals 

i manners customs ish peop a, oe period 

of our history. Written by the well-known D.M.S. of Punch fame, it will appeal 
not only to younger readers but adults will read and enjoy it. 
Pottarp (A. F.) Faétors in Modern History. Third Edition. Cr. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xx., 338. London, Constable, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

This work has now reached its third edition and has been reprinted no less 
than seven times. The third edition has been revised and enlarged, a new preface 


ix of notes and references and an index. 
It isa i work no Student or teacher of history can afford to 


be without it. 

Veate (F. J. P.) The Man from the Volga. A Life of Lenin. With 
an Introduction by E. B. Osborn. Frontispiece and 3 maps. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xv., 288. London, Constable, 1932. tos. net. 

A most interesting and authentic account of the life of the man who created 
the Soviet System of Government in Russia. 

FICTION. 

Curistiz (Agatha) Peril at End House. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 252. 
London, Collins, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

M. Hercule Poirot may have retired from aétive inveStigation, but when a 
case ouch on the Peril at Had House theows itself ot hian, is activity instantly 
overcomes his retirement and the myStery is unfolded in his best style. An excellent 
Story. 

NatHAn (Robert) The Woodcutter’s House. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 192. 
London, Mathews and Marrot, 1932. 6s. net. 

A charming story written by a clever American writer. “‘ The Woodcutter’s 
House ”’ has earned unstinted praise from no less a personage than John Galsworthy. 
ScorrisH SHort Stores. An Anthology. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 492. 

London, Faber, 1932. 7s. 6d. - 

A very fine antholo one that should be in every public library. There 
will bo 0. quant demand te Gis 

SHaw (Bernard) The Irrational Knot. A Novel. 8vo, cloth, pp. xx., 

336. London, Constable, Standard Edition, 1931. 7s. net. 

One of the G.B.S. novels, produced in uniform style with the plays, in the 
new standard edition. 

STEPHENSON (H. M.) The Missing Partner. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 
London, Hutchinson, 1932. 7s. 
A mySterious disappearance. The solution of the myStery is to 

let work of ex-lnspetior Hodder and iis solution which is novel and wl 

worked out. - 

Toxsroy (Alexei) Imperial Majesty. Translated by H. Chrouschoff 
Matheson. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 444. London, Mathews aad 
Marrot, 1932. 8s. 6d. net. 

An excellent description of Muscovite life under Peter the Great during the 
latter portion of the 17th century. 
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Wren (Percival Christopher) The Mammon of Righteousness. The 
Story of Coxe and the Box. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 379. London, 
Murray, Cheap Edition, 1932. 3s. 6d. net. 

The first cheap edition of this popular author’s well-known novel. 


JUVENILE. 


Otps (Helen Diehl) Barbara Benton, Editor. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 263. London, Appleton, 1932. 6s. net. 

A most interesting Story of newspaper life for the young. Tells how a 
tes ae er the latter is on holiday. Her adven- 
tures in the execution of her work are of the type that our young readers delight in. 
Tue How anp Series :— 

Boumphrey (G. M.) The Story of the Wheel. pp. 96. 
Pakington (Humphrey) How the World Builds : The Story of 

Archite@ture. pp. 96. 

Sullivan (J. W. N.) How Things Behave. A Child’s Introduétion 

to Physics. pp. 96. 

Turner (W. J.) Music: A Short History. pp. 96. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. London, Black, 1932. 2s. 6d. net per 
volume. 

Four new titles in a id series issued at a remarkably cheap price. The 


all who possess the earlier volumes may rest assured 


that these four are up to the original Standard. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THe Wortp War (1914-1918) and its Aftermath. A Reading List 
compiled by Iva I. Swift. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing ce, 1931. 

ZENTRALBLATT FUR BIBLIOTHEKSWESEN. Vol. 48, No. 11. November, 
1931. 

READING witH A Purpose. McDonald (James) Latin America, 
Pp. 38. Poe (Clarence) Farm Life. pp. 36. icago, American 

brary Association, 1931. 

OpensARE LEESZAAL EN BIBLIOTHEEK Mededeelingen. Jaarg XIII. 
Amsterdam, 1931. 

Booxs ror YoutH. Selected by Cecile J. Lynch and Sarah A. Beard. 
Brooklyn Public Library, December, 1931. 

Cotumsra University Bulletin of Information. Report of the 
Dire&tor of the School of Library Science for the Period ending 
June 30, 1931. No. 14. Jan. and, 1932. 

Reapers’ Inx. Indianapolis Library Service. January, 1932. 

Corz (G. D. H.) What to Read on Economic Problems of To-day 
and To-morrow. Leeds Public Libraries, 1932. 3d. 


Tue and Book World. Vol. XXI. Nos. 5 and 6. January 
and February, 1932. 


= 
| 
7 Wetts (Carolyn) The Umbrella Murder. A Fleming Stone Story. | 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 319. London, Lippincott, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 
Fleming Stone pins down “ The Wasp.” 
| 
| 
| 
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Txe Lrerary Assistant. Vol. 25. Nos. 1 and 2. January and 
February, 1932. 

Tue Lrsrary Association Recorp. Vol. II. Nos.1and2. January 
and February, 1932. 

Tue Lrsrary Journat. Vol. 57. Nos. 1 and 2. January 1$ and 
January 15th, 1932. 

Sr. Louts Pustic Lrsrary Monthly Bulletin. January and February, 
1932. 

U.S.S.R. Perropica 1932. Moscow, Kniga, 1932. 

Wrtson Buttery. January and February, 1932. 


May Examinations, 1932 
The DATES of the Examinations are as follows :— 
May 23rd Section 3.—Classification. 
Section 
Section 5. 


Organisa 
Section 6. Library Routine 


The EXAMINERS for the Examinations are as follows :— 
Section 1.—Literary History ... Messrs. Gurner P. Jones, B.A., A.L.A., and L. F. Powell, 


M.A., F.L.A. 

Section 2.—Bibliography M.A., F.L.A., and W. A. Fenton, 

Palaeogra Messrs.’ V. H. Galbraith, M.A., and H. P.S.A. 
Messrs. F. B. Sandry, and J, D. Stewart, FLA 
Section 5. ition on Sayers, .L.A., and W. B, 
Section 6.—Library Routine... Messrs. H. A. Sharp, F.L.A., and A. Sparke, F. L.A. 

French . Mr. W. A. Fenton, M.A., F.L.A. 

German Mr. M.A., F.LA. 

Irish . Mr. R. Flower, B.A., F.L.A. 

Italian Mr. A. J. K. Esdaile, M.A, F.L.A. 

Latin Mr. B. Anderton, M.A., FLA. 

.. Mrs. H. F. Grant. 
NOTICE.— with the May, 1933, Examinations the Period for the 


Correspondence. 


Tue Eprror, The Library World. March 17th, 1932. 
Sir, 

My attention has been called to a paragraph in the last number 
of The Library World, in which I am with being the firt 


woman to address a Rotary Club. 

I cannot claim such a distin@tion. Miss A. Cooke addressed the 
Cheltenham Rotary Club las September; Norwich Rotary Club 
has had several women speakers, and doubtless there are others. 

Had the paragraph said that I was the first women to address 
the Rotary Club at Kettering it would have been corre&. 

Thanking you for allowing me space to corre& this error. 
Public Library, Yours, etc., 

Kettering. Kare E, Prerce. 

As our paragraph appeared under Kettering we thought it 
b in thet tom 
—Ep., Library World.) 


May 26th Lang Examinations. ' 

Johnson and his Circle). 
May 28th Section 2.—Bibliography, and ei Book Selection or Palaeography and the wid 

Archive Sciences. 

‘ 


Place 


pin 
An Tes the Lain dd 
other Forms used on 
Ce. 8v0, cloth: 10s. 6d. net: 


"Railway 
| Literature isse~ 
1630. A By 


R.A, Peddie, Cx. s¥o,cloth, 
10s. 6d. net.“ 


Peddie peat 


$1 Gauar 
Lonpon, 


* 


| Grafton Co.” 


| ‘GENERAL 
| “CATALOGUE 


catalogue includes 
“euch subject: headings as: 


BIOGRAPHIGAE 
BIBLE 


BIBLE STUDIES 


It ART VOLUMES 


NATURE: ‘STUDY 
ESSAYS AND TALKS 


B00Ks FOR 


“Pull Index 
“tod 


4 Bouveare 
LonDON; 


Reusious Tenet Soeery 


| | Set New Edition of the 
Library: 
~ offers you a better, 
and more> cu ive | 
service at an unusually low > 
Call, write phase for | 
_ catalogues and partictilars, | 
= 


SUPPORT BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


All British Materials 
and Workmanship 
Throughout 


WE WOULD DRAW ATTENTION TO OUR NEW AND 
REVISED PRICE LIST RECENTLY MAILED TO YOU. 


IT WILL BE OF INTEREST TO YOU IF YOU ARE ANXIOUS 
TO EFFECT ECONOMIES AND AT THE SAME TIME 
RETAIN THE HIGH STANDARD OF WORKMANSHIP. 


WE OFFER YOU TEN STYLES OF BINDING IN WHICH 
NOTHING BUT BRITISH MATERIALS AND LABOUR 
ARE EMPLOYED. 


WE OFFER YOU A LEATHER BACK BINDING AT 
ls. 11d. PER CROWN 8vo BOOK. 


IF YOUR LIST HAS BEEN MISLAID WE WILL POST 
ANOTHER UPON RECEIPT OF A POST-CARD. 


SUPPORT BRITISH INDUSTRIES BY SENDING YOUR 
BINDING TO :— 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
Bookbinders and Booksellers 


PORTWAY, BATH 


ENGLAND. 


Printed by Franx Jucxes Lrp., Noland treet, Birmingham ; 


and Published for the by Grarron & Co., 51 Great Ruseell Street, London, W.Cl 
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